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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
THE EXILE OF MEXICO. 


The greatest curse of political revolutions, is 
the proscription to which the successful party 
subjects their opponents, and which generally 
drives thousands from their home, from affluence | 
and ease, to drag out in a foreign land, a misera- 
ble existence. The United States have, for forty 
years, been, emphatically, the asylum of oppress- 
ed humanity. The present generation of our ei- 
tizens, is familiar with tales of woe and scenes 
of wretchedness, proceeding from severed affec- 
tions, and ruined fortunes, in the history of thou- 
sands of banished families, from all parts of Eu- 
rope. Wealth and rank have afforded no exemp- 
tion from the common lot of humanity: the once 
rich and the poor, the noble and the lowly born, 
meet on this soil, on terms of perfect equality, if, 
wealth be not brought in to create a distinction. 
Doubtless, this country appreciates highly, ta- 
lents and acquirements; but when these meet in 
the unknown exile, ignorant of our customs and 
our language, they have as little chance to be use- 
ful, as the gem which lies at the centre of the 

The revolution of 1828 in Mexico, which, in 
the absence of Pedrasa, elevated Guerrerro, the 


|kind of amusement, they have, im one season, cut |replied that he was a stranger, entirely ignorant. 
‘down entire mantle-pieces.. We scarcely ever|\of our language, and that he was, as he believed, 
found one of their femalés employing her time||a Spaniard. He represented him as amost inte- 
ias ladies of other countries; a book, a needle, or ‘resting but melancholy man, who had some weeks 
painting material, we never saw in the delicate || before, by signs, more than by words, asked per- 
hands of a female Creole of Mexico. A very fa-| mission to amuse himself in his back room at his 
\vorite employment among a portion of these fair ‘piano: that since that period his visits were dai- 
ones struck me forcibly, not so much rom the na-|/ly and at the same hour. 

ture of the employment, as from the zeal and in-|| The next day as I passed the door, the stran- 
lustry with which they prosecuted it. It con-| ger had just commenced the overture to “Moses 
sisted in folding up tobacco (from a bowl held in||in Egypt,’ Rossini’ masterpi@ee; an opera 
their laps) into small pieces of paper, called se-| which produced greater sensation in Paris, than 
garrettoes. When a certain quantity was finish-| any musical production since the days of Mogart, 
ed, they commenced smoking, and the manufac-| and which its accomplished author would not suf- 
ture of half a day would be puffed away in a few) fer to be performed, until after one-hundred full 
minutes. This business most strikingly recalled |/rehearsals. Ihad heard the piece but once he- 
to mind, the task of the unhappy Danaide; there) fore, and then most imperfectly executed. Un- 
is this difference however in the employments. der the fingers of the Spaniard, I hardly recog- 
rhe daughters of Danaus were forced, from the|/nised it. It was beautifully brilliant. If there 








, nature of their business, to hav@ clean hands; |e a passion which is irresistible, it is certainly 


whereas the tobacco gives 2 most filthy color to||that for music: those who have a taste for this 
the delicate fingers of our Mexican ladies. science, enjoy a pleasure, unequalled by any oth- 

In looking at a groupe of Mexican exiles, I |er terrestrial joy; and he who is blessed with mu- 
\have frequently made the remark, that of ali the | sical taste, feels the propriety of the saered 
| people in the world, Spaniards are the most un- \'poet who’ places musi@ and poetry among the 
fit to support the evi banishment. A French charms of the christian heaven. I could not re- 


man probably is better calculated to comman ‘}sist the desiie of approathing the stranger. 





a member, to the executive chair, produced a 
state of things that spread terror over the whole 
city. The three days of licentious pillage which 
distinguished that event, drove from their homes 
some of the most affluent and distinguished in- 
habitants of the “golden city.”” Many abandon- 
ed their household gods, to avoid being witnesses 
of the dreadful confusion which promised to be 
of long duration; more were forced to fly to a- 
void the proscription with which they were 
threatened by the dominant faction. The great 
majority of these unfortunate families landed on 
the shores of Louisiana; from whence, during 


the last two summers, many of themascended to || 
Cincinnati and its vicinity, to wear away the te-| 


dious hours of banishment. 


The Mexican character, as far as it has been prevented all intercourse between them and our|;was pleased to find he spoke fluently. 
developed in the habits and manners of these |/citizens; and at the expiration of their visit to 


strangers, is not prepossessing; 
unsocial, austere, and not 


‘ ifriends and fortune in a foreign land, than the ci-|;entered the back with the sam ise] = se , 
idol of the party of which Pedrasa himself was’) ree, - 7 reign land, than the ci-|entered ‘the back, roomy! ra Samara 


\tizen of any other part of the globe; experience | tread that I would the cell of a»saint at her devo- 
‘at all events proves this, as faras examples have tions. The performer heard, me not; he contin- 
|been presented tothe world. It is not unlikely \ued the opera, octasionally accompanying with 
\however, judging by analogy, that our own hap- |his»voice, which though musical and plaintive, 
'py republic produces materiel which would work || was not powerful or of much compass, some of 
\\its way anywhere. If nullification, the Chero-| the delightful songs of this charming opera — 
||kee question, or the tariff, should bring us by the ||Those of a devotional character hegave. most ef- 
‘lears, and, elevating some Napoleon or Crom-| fect to; and during one or two of the most feel- 
||well to supreme command, should drive far from | ing passages, an occasional tear escaped from his 
| faderland the leading members of a hapless mi-||deep black eye, which’seemed to announce that 
inority, those who may fly from the West, and |jthe being before mewas‘@ne of no ordinary cast, 
the land of steady habits, will not stick by the| and that his whole soul was possessed by the all- 
\|way, go where they may. Their enterprise and Haheorbing feeling of catholic piety. 


| 
i 


industry will make friend8 and an independence | As-soon as he executed the finale, he left the 





||for them in every climate, and on every soil they ‘piano to depart, and I approached him to apolo- 
\\can erect a home! | gise for my intrusion. My spanish was not very 

The inaccessible character of our ‘Creoles,| perfect, and I addressed him in french, which I 
I plead 


in excuse for the liberty I took, my passion for 


they seem to be | Cineinnati, they quit us as ignorant of our cus- music, and his singular power en his instrument; 
intelligent; the fe-| toms, habits and society, as we are of the muni-| and relied for pardon on that sympathy which ex- 


ss 


males possess none of those accomplishments and | cipal regulations of the capital of Siam. I met \isted among the-lovers of the ‘gay science.’ He 
refinements which distinguish this sex in the) with one solitary and brilliant exception to this) replied with a melancholy smile, that “he was 





rich walks of life in almost every civilized nation '| remark. 


of the world; and American taste revolts atthe|| Ip my daily visits to my office during the sum- 
want of neatness in their domestie econo- mer of 1829, I had to pass by one of the princi- 


iny. No doubt an inquisitive craniologist pal Music Stores of the city; my attention had 
would find the bump of 


developed in most of these strangers. Where-| piano, which I knew were not produced by any 
ver they have rented houses they have left their iperformer of Cincinnati. I never heard more 
mark. The Virginians are celebrated for their|/than an occasional prelude; but this was suffi- 


mania for whittling sticks; the Mexican gentle-|/cient to convince me that a master’s hand swept 


men who have visited us latterly, carry this pro- 
pensity a little further. In their rage for this | 
| 





the keys of the instrument. 
the performer, of the owner,of the store. He 


||much gratified at having contributed to the plea- 
| sure of a person who could relish the beauties of 
Rossini. Music had been his, greatest en- 
,joyment in his happiest days, and in his own 


destructiveness fearfully ‘been frequently arrested by some touches on the’ country; it now possessed irresistible charms for 


him, as he was placed ina lend of strangers, 2 
banished man.” My heart was irresistibly drawn 
|towards this interesting being: my desire to be- 
come dequainted with him was so warmly ex- 


I asked the name ~ pressed,.that he yielded to my request to prolong 


our conversation. I soon understood his charac- 
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terand his history. There was no mystery or guile 
about him; he was ingenuous as a child, and was de- 
voted to literature and music. He had evidently ap- 
plied much of his time to abstract speculations on 
the science of government. ‘The *Contrat Social? 
of Rousseau was a favorite work of his; and Jeremy 
Bentham he considered the ablest writer of the age. 
This eccentric philanthropist, who has had his pro- 
ductions translated inta spanish for the use of the 
new American republics, is highly esteemed through- 
out the whole of them, by the republican party. My 
new acquaintance had peculiar veneration for him. 
I ascertained that although he belonged to the same 
great party as Guerrerro, yet that he was attached 
to that portion of it which the opposition had 
joined to elevate Pedrasa, although absent, to the 
presidency, over the more popular candidate of the 
party, Guerrerro. Pedrasa was a character more 
calculated to enlist the feelings of my friend than 
Guerrerro, who, though an undoubted republican, 
had reached the summit of popularity over the 
rough road of war, and through a series of military 
dangers and heroic exploits. Pedrasa was a gen- 
eralsalso, but of a different cast. He was a learned 
man, distinguished in that country for his fondness of 
science and literature. The subsequent revolution 
ry movement that placed Guerrerro at the head of 
affairs, did not absolutely include my acquaintance, 
in the sentence of banishment, which fell upon those 
who were not natives of Mexico. Having been a 
member of the constituent congress of 1824, he was 
exempted from the strict operation of the decree :— 
but his gentle nature revolted at the scenes of vio- 
lence which disgraced the city of Montezeuma for 
three days, under the apparent sanction of the mili- 
tary chief: and justly fearing that the laws them- 
selves would not long be a protection where military 
force was controled by a warlike president, he es- 
eaped to this e .untry with his family, consisting of 
his wife, a littie daughter, and an old female servant, 
a descendant of the ancient Indians of the country: 
On taking leave, we exchanged cards, and I found 
the name of the stranger to be, Don Bernardo C—a. 
I asked permission to visit him: he avoided my re- 
quest with some little confusion, and said he would 
call upon me the nextday. I imputed his conduct 
at the moment to an ignorance of our customs, and 
thought no more of it forthetime. A few weeksaf- 
terwards, however, [gdiscovered the real cause— 
which had its origin in Castillian pride, struggling 
with poverty. 

Thus commenced an acquaintance which soon ri- 
pened into asincere friendship. Signor C—a passed 
a part of every morning at my piano, while I was 
engaged in business; and a part of every evening he 
devoted tomy amusement. With the exception of 
my old friend Heinrich, who I hope is now preparing 
a musical immortality for himself in London, if not 
a competency, I never knew such an enthusiast.— 
The works of Rossini were hisfavorites; hut he was 
equally well acquainted with those of Bethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Boieldieu, and the gifted Weber. 
Never have I enjoyed such a treat; never- have I 
heard such execution; and no performer ever im- 
parted more feeling to his execution. Those who 
are accustomed to hear the common artists, have no 
conception what power the piano is susceptible of, 
under the touch of such a being as C—a. 

Certainiy in this interesting man, music was the 
predominant passion. But as his character developed 
itself by more intimate acquaintance, I found him 
distinguished by many of the most elevated traits of 
the Castilian character. His sentiments were libe- 
ral, even on religious subjects; and his feelings seem- 
ed to be all under the influence of the ancient chi- 
valry of Spain. He was a philosopher, in everything 
but music. As our acquaintance advanced, J was 


introduced to his family. His lady was a delicate 
looking being, unfit for the cold climate to which she 
had been transplanted ; she appeared most amiable 
in her temper and manners; but alas! like the rest, 
she was a segarretto manufacturer. This everlast- 
ing, neverending operation, was the business of life ; 
and like Penelope’s web, one part of the day was 
spent in destroying what had been created in the 
previous part. I once took the liberty of remonstra- 
ting with my friend, on this ridiculous employment of 
time. Que voulez vous que je fasse, mon ami?” 
said he, with a pensive expression of countenance: 
“itis the custom of our wretched country; and my 
poor wile, although of one of the most distinguished 
families in Puebla, has had no bettermodels than the 
rest.” 

As the cool season approached in September, an 
opportunity was presented which displayed the vir- 
tues of C--a, in all their force. His wife, who had 
never fora moment ceased pining after the mild cli- 
mate of her native province, was attacked by a dis- 
ease common to persons of her temperament. The 
want of energy, which distinguished her character, 
was imparted to her constitution. Nature gave no 
assistance to medicine and to the benevolent atten- 
tions of her physician. For two months the poor 
lady lingered under a disease, which one of our fe- 
males would have shaken off ina week; and at the 
end of that period,she sunk in death without a strag- 
gle, as her fond husband and myself sat by her bed- 
side. The plant that might have flourished foryears 
in the sands of Puebla, withered at the first bleak 
blast of a northern autumn. The name of her na- 
tive place was murmured by the lips of the poor la- 
dy, as the spirit left its mortal tenement. 

Dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

During her whole sickness, the husband was the 
only nurse of the dying wife. Some benevolent IA- 
dies in the vicinity, sent in those things which were 
necessary for a person inher situation, It was only 
at this late period of our acquaintance, that I disco- 
vered the destitute situation of C—a. His pride had 
hitherto kept me in perfect ignorance of his situa- 
tion; and it was but by accident I discovered that 
he had been for some time sustaining his family by 
the sale of the jewellery belonging to himself and his 
wife. My heart bled at the discovery of this state 
of things; and yet I respected his feelings too much 
to insinuate to him that his situation was known to 
me. As muchas possible, however, the future wants 
of his family were anticipated. The physician who 
had been called in to attend the sick lady, was one 
of those kind and considerate men, whose benevo- 
lence sheds a double lustre round the noble profession 
of medicine. Daily, for more than two months, I 
paid two visits with this worthy man, to act as in- 
terpreter at the bed-side of the patient; and if 
kindness and anxiety could have given effect to me- 
dicine, the poor Creole would have lived. 

From the moment of her death, C—a gave him- 
self up to the profoundest grief, and suffered Doctor 
M——1I and myself to conduct the humble funeral 
ceremony, that consigned all he held dear on earth 
to the grave. A few Mexicans joined us in the pro- 
cession, to the catholic ground—the only symptom 
of respect or attention they had paid to their coun- 
tryman, during the whole indisposition of his lady. 

A few days after the interment of La Signora, 
I attempted to draw the attention of my friend 
to the situation of his child and domestic. I 
hinted to him, as delicately as I was capable of, 
the propriety of his deciding upon living among 
us. I suggested with great caution, the idea of 
turning his musica] talents to some substantial 
account. I explained to him the fact, that in 














our happy country, no profession was dishonora- 





ble, that was honest; and that the pursuit of none 
would in the least detract from his respecta- 
bility in society. I recalled his mind to the opin- 
ion which we had often agreed in, that a fix’d 
state of things, based upon correct notions of na- 
tional liberty, was not to be expected in Mexico 
during the present generation. 

He hesitated for a few days, and then declared 
that the interest of his child, whose maternal re- 
lations were wealthy and distinguished, would 
force him to return with her to Mexico. He 
promised however, to consider deliberately of the 
suggestion I had made to him, acknowledging 
at the same time, that his taste was entirely 
alien from the state of things which were disgra- 
cing the republic, and that our happy country 
possessed every attraction but that of congenial 
climate. From the death of his wife to the mo- 
ment of his departure, I only once succeeded inse- 
ducing him to his favorite piano; and then the 
touch only proved the existence of the most 
gloomy state of feelings;a few adajios were all 
that could be drawn from him; and he suddenly 
left the instrument in a paroxysm of grief. Re- 
collection of past days and departed pleasure, was 
evidently rising upon memory, under the influ- 
ence of music, and his feelings became too acute 
tosupport the presence even of a friend. He reti- 
red into a back room, where I would not for worlds 
have intruded upon the sacredness of grief. 

The evening ofhis departure came, and I went 
on board the steam boat to take a last farewell 
of him. «I found him absent, and I took his lit- 
tle daughter from the arms of the old Indian nurse 
to umuse her until her father returned. Ina few 
moments he came, in great agitation: “My God!’’ 
saidhe, ‘* I have been seeking Dr. M. for half a 
day, to return him my thanks for his humane at~- 
tention to my poor wife, and to remunerate him 
for his services ; and I have not been able to find 
him, although I have called frequently at his 
house. The boat is starting, and what shall I 
do?” immediatly comprehended the delicate 
humanity of the worthy physician, and to relieve 
my friend’s anxiety, I told him frankly that no 
doubt the Doctor supposed, the long indisposition 
of his lady, and the unsettled state of his coun- 
try, might have a little deranged his affairs; and 
that I would be responsible that the Doctor 
would not refuse compensation when a more pros- 
perous sun should shine upon him in Mexico. 
With great difficulty I prevailed on him to make 
no further objection; and the order of the Captain 
to ** push off,’’ put a stop to further discussion, 
and bore from our shore, probably forever, a being 
of as much purity, and refinement, as I have 
ever known. 

For a year after his departure, I received fre- 
quent letters from him: latterly he has been en- 
tirely silent ; and I know not, whether the grave 
has closed over the broken-hearted exile, or 
whether he has again entered upon the unsafe 
theatre of Mexican politics. 

His last letter contained the following impas- 
sioned passage, which I extract in his own lan- 
guage:— 

“Yo llevo impresos en mi corazon los fabores y la hospi- 
talidad que he debido a ese pais. No tengo exoressiones 
con que significar a vd mi agradecimiento; oh! Cincinna- 
ti, Cincinnati! al paso que en tu senogoze de tantos fa- 





bores, y de tantas satisfaciones nacidas de la sencillez mas 
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pura, en tu seno he desadoJa mitad de mi alma; aquella 
por quien yo queria. En efecto amigo mio, todas las co- 
gas del mundo tienen para mi actualmente poco interes, y 
es neessario que yo acabe pronto, o’ que el tiempo mi- 
nore el acerbo pesar que me atormenta.” 

N. 





MISS LANDON. 

[A correspondent of the Sherburne (Eng.) Jour- 
nal, gives the following picture of this favo- 
rite young poetess. } 

Miss Landon, better known as L. E. L. the 
initial poetess, is a young lady whose age at a 
glance, you may estimate at some twenty-four or 
twenty-five ; short of stature; a figure light and 
elegant, with the ‘ twinkling feet so sylp-like.” 
If you do not consider her pretty, why , you have 
no taste; though, if you analyze the features, it 
would be difficult to say where the beauty is situa- 
ted; but it is the mind that flings its charm over 
all, and the intelligence that beams from her face 
is the true secret of its attraction. She dresses 
somewhat singularly; the hair is tied back so as 
completely to display the forehead, which how- 
ever is not a high one, though remarkably broad, 
intimating a great degree of animation combined 
with interior reasoning powers. A bright pair of 
grey eyes occasionally betray the spirit of song 
that dwells within, notwithstanding the laborious 
efforts to conceal it. A remarkably small nose, 
pretty mouth, rather cherry cheeks, and dimpled 
chin, complete the inventory of her features. If 
a stranger were to converse with her, ignorant 
of her poetical powers, he would scarcely believe 
that the “‘Improvisatrice,”’ and ‘‘Golden Violet,” 
were the production of the gay being with whom 
he had been quadrilling. 

Her poetry breathes of disappointed love and 
broken hearts; nature is its frequent theme, yet 
the writer never felt the one nor liked the other. 
Her volumes are the very excess of the sentimen- 
tal; she is the very reverse of it. The dance 
and the crowded assembly are the elements in 
which she lives, and beyond which she has not 
awish ora hope. She prefers the atmosphere 
of a square or crescent to the sweet and fresh bree- 
zes of spring, and the odours of eau de cologne 
to the delicate fragrance of the May flowers.— 
Pity it is that a mind of sohigh an orderas Miss 
Landon’s, should be chilled into very heartlessness 
by over much contact with the world, in which 
feelin g is accounted folly, the heart voted a bore, 
andthe head only valued as the medium of utter- 
ing soft nonsense, and ridiculing all that is good 
and great in human nature. 


BOTZARIS. 

What heart is there that has not beat high at 
Henry IV.’s exclaiming te his soldiers on the 
field of Irvy: ‘Soldiers! if ever you lose your 
standard, rally round my white plume!’ Yet, 
how sinks this exciting summons into the shade, 
when .we recollect that Marco Botzaris, ready 
to hurl destruction to the oppressors of his coun- 
try, and moving with his patriot band, under the 
solemn shade of night, to surprise the Turkish 
camp, called aloud to his followers ere the 
blow was struck: ‘““My friends, if ye lose trace 
of me inthe fray, seek me in the Pacha’s tent, 
and you will find me!” And it was so; but they 
found him mortally wounded, and stretched upon 
a heap of hostile corpses. 





In the olden times, when it was the custom in 
many parts of New England to sing the psalms 
and hymns by “ deaconing” them, as it was cal- 
led, that was, by the deacon’s reading each line 
previous to its being sung; one of these church 
dignitaries rose, and after looking at his book 
some time, and making several attempts to spell 
the words, apologized for the difficulty he expe- 
rienced in reading, by observing, 

‘My eyes indeed are very blind.’ 
The choir, who had been impatiently waiting-for 
a whole line, thinking this to be the first of a com- 
mon metre hymn, immediately sang it. ‘The 
good deacon exclaimed with emphasis, 

‘I cannot see at all.’ 
This, of course, they all sung, when the astonish- 
ed pillar of the church cried out, 

‘I really b’lieve you are bewitched!’ 
Response by the choir, *‘ I really b’lieve you are 
bewitched.” Deacon: 

‘ The deuse is in you all!’ 
The choir finished the verse by echoing the last 
line, and the deacon sat down in despair.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





CHARLES Ie AND CROMWELL. 

They have a tradition at Huntington, that 
when King Charles I. (then Duke of York) in 
his journey from Scotland to London, in 1604, 
called in his way at Hinchinbrooke House, the 
seat of Sir Oliver Cromwell, uncle tothe protec- 
tor, that knight, to divert the young prince, sent 
for his nephew Oliver, that he, with his own 
sons, might play with his royal highness; but 
they had not been long together before Charles 
and Oliver disagreed, and as the former wasthen 
as weakly as the latter was strong, it was no 
wonder that the royal visitant was worsted ; Ol- 
iver, even at this age, so little regarded dignity, 
that he made the royal blood flow in copious 
streams from the prince’s nose ; this was looked 
upon as a bad presage for that king when civil 
wars commenced. 





MATRIMONY. 

OPINIONS OF THREE CELEPRATED LADIES ON 
MATRIMONY.—Mrs. E. Montagu says, in her let- 
ters—‘‘ I can define matrimonial happiness only, 
like wit, by negatives. °Tis not kissing, that’s 
too sweet; ’tis not scolding, that’s too sour; ’tis 
not raillery, that’s too bitter; nor is it a continual 
shuttlecock of reply, for that’s too tart. I hard- 
ly know how to season it exactly to my taste; but 
I would not have it tart, nor mawkishly sweet. 
I should not like to live entirely on metheglin or 
verjuice.”—** Could that kind of love,” says 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘“‘be kept alive through the mar- 
riage state, which makes the charm of a single 
one, the sovereign good would; no longer be 
sought for; in the union of two faithful lovers it 
would be found. But as this is impossible, we 
must preserve it as long, and supply it as happi- 
ly as we can.”—* Hope not,” says Madame de 
Maintenon to the Princess of Savoy, on the eve 
of her marriage with the Duke of Burgundy, 
‘‘ for perfect happiness ; there is no such thing on 
earth. Be neither vexed nor ashamed to depend 
on your husband ; let him be your dearest friend, 
your only confident; hope not for constant har- 





mony inthe marriage state. Hope not for a full 


we 


return of tenderness; n are tyrants, who 
would be free have us confined. 
Pray God keep you from jealousy. . The affeo- 
tions of a husband are never to be regained by 
complaints or reproaches.” 





BAC HE LORS. 

Our ancestors were, if the truth may be told, 
a most tyrannical race of sturdy democrats. It 
is well worth one’s while to look back occasional- 
ly, and contrast their times with our own.— 
Formerly a man’s ears were spiked to the pillo- 
ry, for doubting the infallibility of the faith of 
the puritans. Every old woman who kept a cat, 
and whose nose and chin quarrelled with vach oth- 
er, was hung up by the neck, or pressed between 
planks to force the evil spirit of witch-craft out 
of her. A quaker coat was an abomination;—a 
broad-brimmed hat was enough to ensute the 
hanging of its wearer. And, what was far worse 
the ancient and ‘honorable fraternity of bach- 
elors, were most’scandalously persecuted,—their 
Bachelor’s hall was shut up,—and they were 
forbidden by law to ‘live alone.” 

One of our townsmen (we certainly have rea- 
son to be thankful that the law is not now in 
force) so long ago as 1672, was prosecuted at the 
age of twenty-two for the high misdemeanor of 
liting alone. In the old court records of those 
early times of Massachusetts,the following docu- 
ment may be found.— Hartford [Conn.] Review. 

“Ata Court holden at Hampton, 8 of 8 mo. 

This Court being informed that John Littlehale, of 
HAVERHILL, liveth in a house by himself, contrary to 
the law of the country, whereby hee is subject to much 
sin; and having had information of some of his accounts, 
which are in no way to bee allowed of, but disproved and 
discuuntenanced, doe therefore order that the said John, 
doe forthwith, at farthest, within the time of six weeks 
next after the date hereof, remove himself from the said 
place and solitary life, and settle himself in some order- 
ly family in the said towne, and bee subject to the order- 
ly rulesoffamily government in said family (unless hee 
remove out of the said towne within the time) and if 
hee doe not perform this order as abovesaid, then this 
court doth order that the select men doe forthwith order 
and place the said John to bee in some orderly family 
as abovesaid, which if he shall refuse to submit unto, 
then these are in his majesties name to require the con- 
stable of said towne, upon his knowledge of it, or infor- 
mation, to apprehend the person of said John and carry 
him to the house of correction in Hampton, there to bee 
kept and sett to work untill hee shall bee freed by order 
of authority; and this order shall bee a discharge and se- 
curity.” 





Sagacity and Generosity of the Dog.—Sometime 
since achild fell froma wharf at the north part of the 
city; the accident was discovered by aslut of the New- 
foundland breed. She knew that she could not get the 
child out without the assistance cf man. © She therefore 
ran for her master, who was leaving the wharf in com- 
pany with another man; ran before him, howled piteous- 
ly, afd ran back. Her master, satisfied something had 
happened, turned to follow her down the wharf. The 
slut then ran with all speed, and plunged off the end of 
the wharf. When the men arrived, they found her sup- 
porting a child out of the water. They procured a boat 
and took out the child and its’preserver.--- Boston T'ra- 
veller. 





Fancy Work!---A couple of street sweepers in New- 
York were overheard, not long since, disputing upon the 
subject of their respective qualifications. 
what ’tis,” said one, “in plain straight forward work 
you can get along tolerably well, but when you come to 
the fancy work, such as sweeping round a lamp-post, 
damme if you can hold a candle to me!” 











“T tell you” 





~ 
a. 


a) 
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LEGENDS OF THE FAR WEST...NO.I- 


THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


[Mackenzie somewhere mentions the circumstance, of 
an Indian Mother planting flowers above the grave of 
her child.””} 


Summer was in its glory, Night eame down 
With alight step upon the earth, like sleep 
Stealing upon the senses. A still hush, 

Like that in presence of the silent dead, 
Was resting upon Nature; and the winds 

In their light breathings were inaudible! 


In the far regions of the Illinois, 
Where the wild pawpaw, and the dogwood,—bent 
With cumbrous vines, whose clustering grapes hang 
Forma delightful shade; where many a shrub, [low— 
And many a wild-flower, fling upon the air 
A most delicious balm: In this ferine, 
But Eden-land, there dwelt the small remains 
Of.a worn-out and almost perished Tribe. 
The sun of their prosperity was low; 
The pride, and majesty, and eloquence, 
Of other days, were gone: and their strong men, 
Whose voice in council, and whose arms in war, 
Had made their tribe respected—these had gone 
To the far “‘ Land of Spirits,” there to be 
Supremely happy, with their bended bows, 
And their unerring arrows. 

The remains 
Of this e’er-wasting tribe, were hoarding up 
Relicks, and bones, of their primeval sires, 
To bear unto the regions of the West,— 
Far, far into the desolate forests, where 
The light of civilization shineth not,— 
Where the unwelcome footsteps of the white 
Hath seldom trodden down the gay, wild-flowers: 
For here the tameless Indian loves to roam, 
Free, as the mountain breeze that fans his brow, 
And far from man, and infamy, and wrong. 


An Indian Mother, whose unfastened locks 
Were lifted gently by the stirring breeze, 
Stood up beside a new-made grave. Her face 
Was downward turned upon the little mound: 
And there was sorrow init; and the tears, 
Wrung from her in her agony of soul, ’ 

Fell heavily and fast. The spiry grass 
Caught the rich tribute of that mother’s heart: 
And at her guileless feet, each tear-drop shone, 
A gem of pearly dew. And thus she mused, 
In simple language, fitting the bereaved: 


My son—my son—the shades of night 
Are gathering round me now, 
And the cool air—how sweet it falls 
Upon my burning brow: 

Incessant music, from above, 

Comes like the whispered words of love. 


would that thou wert here, my boy, 

To lean upon this arm, 

To list, with me, those seraph sounds— 

*Twould make thy life-blood warm: 
And thou would’st kneel, and lift thine eye 
Unto yon blue, and brilliant sky. 


That sky, where thou hast often gazed 
To see the “spirit land ;” 
Tograsp whose glories thou hast oft 
Stretched forth thy little hand: 
That “spirit land” is now thy home, 
And thou canst with thy fathers roam. 


"Tis sweet to think that thou art now 
Tn that far home of joy— 
But yet "twas hard to give thee up, 
My noble one—my boy: 
To think that thou must cross, forever, 
Alone—alone—Death’s dark, dark river! 


But thou art gone—And I must go, 
By foul Oppression driven, 

To seek another home, beneath 
Some kindlier sky of heaven: 
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And ere arise to-morrow’s sun 
Our pilgrimage must be begun. 
In the silence of the wilderness, 
Where the ‘pale-face’ ne’er hath been 
To consecrate its solitudes, 
Or tarnish them with sin, 
We 'll rest us, till our Manito 
Shall call us from this vale of wo. 


And then we'll seek the “spirit land,’ 
Home of the brave, and free; 
And thou, my boy, shalt bend the bow, 
And let the shaft fly free: 

And I will dress our hunter-fare— 

And we will meet our fathers there! 


She ceased—but lingered yet beside the tomb 
Of her departed son—“ I'll plant thy grave 
With flowers, the fairest of the summer moons: 
And when the morrow’s sun shall come to light 
Our steps away forever, he will look 
Upon a fairer grave, and know that here 
A MOTHER'S vigil surely hath been kept!” 
She turned away in sadness; but herheart, 
Torn by that mortal anguish the bereaved 
Alone can know, was calm and placid now; 
And she lay down and slept as sweet asleep 
As that of innocence! 

A grey line broke 
Along the darkness of the eastern sky; 
And this small tribe had looked a last farewell 
To the dear scenes of childhood. The clear stream 
The winding rivulet—the giant trees, 
That stood around like sentinels, and shook 
Their stalwart plumage up against the sky— 
The forest’s lone arcades, where until now 
Grief had not entered—and the many mounds, 

_ Beneath whose grassy roof, with bow and spear, 
Their thousand, thousand warriors reposed— 
These-—these must all be left; and they must build 
Their fires and wigwams in a stranger land, 

And mingle with the unfamiliar things 
That hence would meet their gaze. 

The sul arose— 
And this small tribe were on their westward way, 
Bearing the relicks of their primal home. W.D.G. 
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THE UNBELIEVER. 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 

Which galled forever; fettering, though unseen, 

And heavy, though it clank’d not. Childe Harold. 

I pity the Unsetrevern—One who can gaze 

upon the grandeur, and glory, and beauty of the 
natural universe, and behold not the touches of 
His finger, who is over and with and above all,— 
From my very heart do I commiserate his con- 
dition. ‘The Unbeliever! one whose intellect is 
sealed to the light of revelation; who can gaze 
upon the sun, and moon, and stars, and upon the 
unfading and imperishable sky, spread out so 
magnificentlyeabove him, and say that all this is 
the work of chance! The heart of such a being 
is a dreamy and cheerless void—In him, mind— 
the god-like gift of inretLEct, is debased—de- 
stroyed: all is dark—a fearful and chaotic laby- 
rinth—rayless—cheerless—hopeless! No gleam 
of light from Heaven, penetrates the blackness 
of the horrible delusion—No voice from the E- 
ternal, bids the desponding heart rejoice—No 
fancied tones from the harps of seraphim, rouse 
the dull spirit from its lethargy, or allay the con- 
suming fever of the brain. The wreck of mind 
is utter—remediless; reason is prostrate; and 








passion, prejudice and superstition, have reared 
their temple upon the ruins of intellect. 

I pity the Unbeliever.. What to him is the 
revelation from on high, but a sealed book! He 





sees nothing above, or around, or beneath him, 
that evidences the existence of a God; and he 
denies—yea, while standing upon the footstool of 
Omnipotence, and gazing upon the dazzling 
throne of Jehovah, he shuts his.intellect to the 
light of reason, and denies there is a God! 

The workings of such a mind, are a marvel 
tome. And yet I have more than once been in- 
timate with beings of this mould. During a 
season spent at the South, a few years since, I 
became acquainted with a young Frenchman— 
Vincent de L’Eure. He was handsome, accom- 
plished, rich—a gentleman, a scholar, and a ge- 
nius. But he was an Unbeliever—an Infidel! 
Born and educated in Paris, the hotbed of infi- 
delity, it was not to be wondered at, that his 
mind should have something of a skeptical bias. 
This was all I at first perceived; and I cherish- 
ed an acquaintance, which promised to be advan- 
tageous to me while sojourning in a land of stran- 
gers, and which appeared congenial with his 
wishes. Our acquaintance commenced in soli- 
tude, and in solitude was matured. We often 
spent whole evenings alone—wandering till mid- 
night beneath the beautiful sky of Autumn, 
sometimes indulging in poetic quotations from 
our favorite authors, at others, in reflections on 
our peculiar situations in life—he, a wanderer 
from his native country, seeking to exchange his 
riches for ease and pleasure; I, a wanderer like- 
wise, but sacrificing ease and pleasure, and even 
health, in endeavors to procure that riches, 
which, possessed, he seemed not to enjoy. This 
is the way of the world. The main-spring of 
all human action and endeavor, seems to be, an 
intense longing after something unpossessed—a 
grasping after more than we can hold and enjoy; 
and upon close scrutiny, human life appears to 
be nothing more, than a continual and wearisome 
chase after intangible nothings. 

De L’Eure, as I have said, was an unbeliever; 
and as our acquaintance matured and ripened in- 
to friendship, and our intimacy increased, I dis- 
covered that he was an infidel of the most hope- 
iess kind. His travelling companions were the 
works of Gibbon, Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
Paine; and he pored over the poisonous pages of 
these high-priests of infidelity, with an earnest- 
ness that won my admiration, though it lessened 
the respect in which I held him. To oppose the 
vitiating doctrines he was rapidly imbibing, and 
to counteract their influence upon his mind, I 
produced the Word of the Great Revelator him- 
self. Here it was that the mind of De L’Eure 
showed its already horrible deformity. Com- 
mending and pressing to his heart the works of 
man, he spurned the volume containing the 
Worp of the great I Am, and the unequalled 
precepts of the guileless Saviour. Flimsy asI 
made him acknowledge the logic was, which 
had drawn him into disbelief, and prejudicial 
and injurious as were its effects, still no persua- 
sion, no entreaty, could prevail on him to ab- 
jure the creed he had adopted; and I left him as 
I found him, an unbeliever, and an unhappy 
man. And I believe it is utterly impossible, for 


the two characters to be separated. The world 
over, he that can see nothing in the magnificence 
and imperishability of the works of nature, to 
evidence the existence of a God—he who has 
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no hope beyond the grave—-no expectation’ in 
the future, but to lie down, and mingle with the 
dust forever, and be no more,—is an unhappy 
man. 

Unbelief! it is a withering sirocco to the af- 
fections. It comes over the heart with a mil- 
dew sweep, blighting the cherished hopes of 
immortality, and drying up the gushing foun- 
tains of thankfulness to God. W.D.G. 
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THE PARAGRAPHIST..e-NO.~ Ie 

I am much pleased, Mr. Editor, with your lau- 
dable endeavor to establish in our city, a paper of 
an exclusively literary character. It isa deside- 
ratum—and I hope you will meet with encour- 
agement commensurate with your exertions to 
instruct and amuse. I propose, Mr. Editor, as 
Iam something of 2 ‘bookworm,’ occasionally 
to furnish for the ‘ Mirror,’ a communication un- 
der the above caption. But I will here remark, 
that these communications will not be made up 
of the cast off part of the finery of other men’s 
brains, ‘worked up anew:’ they will consist, 
principally, of the true, essential finery itself; 
my intention being, tocullin the course of my 
readings, and transmit for publication in your 
paper, those passages which may strike me as 
most beautiful and pleasing in style, and elo- 
quent in thought. M. 

Orixton.—It is in vain that they oppose Opin- 
ion; any thing else they may subdue. They may 
conquer wind, water, nature itself; but to the 
progress of that secret, subtle, pervading spirit, 
their imagination can device, thoir strongth can 
accomplish, no bar; its vofaries they may seize, 
they may destroy; itself they cannot touch.— 
Ifthey check it in one place, it invades them in 
another. They cannot build a wall across the 
whole earth; and, even if they could, it would 
pass over its summit! Chains cannot bind it, for 
it is immaterial—dungeons enclose it, for it is 
universal. Over the faggot and the scaffold— 
over the bleeding bodies of its defenders which 
they pile against its path, it sweepson witha 
noiseless but unceasing march. Do they levy ar- 
mies against it, it presents to them no palpable 
object to oppose. Its camp is the universe; its 
asylum is the bosoms of its own soldiers. Let 
them depopulate, destroy as they please, to each 
extremity of the earth; but as long as they have 
a single supporter themselves—as long as they 
leave a single individual into whom that spirit 
can enter—so long they will have the same labors 
to encounter, and the same enemy to subdue.— 
Falkland. 

That part of life which we ordinarily under- 
stand by the word conversation, isan indulgence 
to the sociable part of our make; and should in- 
cline us to bring our proportion of good will or 
good humor among the friends we meet with, and 
not to trouble them with relations which must of, 
necessity oblige them toa real or feigned affliction. 
Cares, distresses, diseases, uneasiness, and dis- 
likes of our own, are by no means to be’ obtruded 
upon our friends. Ifwe would consider how lit- 
tle of this vicissitude of motion and rest, which we 
call life, is spent with satisfaction, we should be 
more tender of our friends, than to bring them 








little sorrows, which do not belong to them.— 





There is fio real life but. cheerful life; therefore 
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valetudinarians should be sworn, before they en- 


ter into company, not to say a word of themselves ||- 
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until the meeting breaks up.—Spectator. 

Philosophy can add to our happiness inno other 
manner, but by diminishing our misery; it should 
not pretend to increase our present stock, but 
make us economists of what we are possessed of. 
The great source of calamity lies in regret-or an- 
ticipation: he therefore is most wise whothinks 
ofthe present alone, regardless of the past or fu- 
ture. This is impossible to a man of pleasure; it 
is difficult to the man of business; and is in some 
degree attainable by the philosopher. Happy 
were we all born philosophers, all born with a 
talent of thus dissipating our own cares by 
spreading them upon all mankind.—Goldsmith. 

Whom is there, who in the sanctuary of his 
hidden thoughts, would balance a moment, in 
forming a partnership for life, between a flaunty 
belle, though robed in the finest silks of Persia, 
and tinted ever so brightly with native or apothe- 
cary’s vermillion, and a plain young lady, neat, 
modest, intelligent, instructed with a full mind 
and regulated heart. 

Propriety is toa woman what the great Ro- 
man critic says action is to the orator; it is the 
first, the second, and the third requisite. A wo- 
man may be knowing, active and amusing; but 
without propriety she cannot be amiable. _ Pro- 
priety is the centre in which all the lines of duty 
and agreeableness meet. It is to character, what 
proportion is to figure, and grace to attitude. It 
does not depend on any one perfection, but it is 
the result of general excellence. It shows itself 
by a regula®, orderly, undeviating course, and 
never starts frém its sober orbit into any splendid 
excentricities ; for it would be ashamed of such 
praise as it might extort by any deviations from 
its proper path. 

The impression which beauty makes upon the 
heart, refines mere sensuality, and elevates it to 
a level with that which is celestial. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over he is superior. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


There ’s nothing new, the wise man said, 
Beneath the radiant orb of day— 
Nothing that’s seen, or heard, or read, 
A claim to novelty can lay. 


Nothing, alas! the curious say, ‘. 
To tickle fancy, please the ear— 

Not one new intellectual ray, 

The Poet's starless night to cheer. 


Modern Athenians still woald find 
Something to fill the “ aching void ” 
Of the all-grasping, restless mind, 
Voracious still, yet never cloy’d. _ 


In prose and poetry ‘tis true, 

(Perhaps in science and in arts,) . 
There ’s nothing found that’s strictly new, 
But is it so with human hearts? 


O yes, I fear ’tis so indeed— 

All hearts are hard and cold alike; 
From base distrusts not one is freed, 
Not one whose pulses purely strike! 


O, bring a heart above disguise! 
When this my friend has truly done, 
I'll gladly take the precious prize, 


And own it new beneath the sun. V.W.F. 


streets. 





TO PATRONS AND OTHERS. 


The encouragement already extended to the 
‘ Mirror,”’ though not eufficient to-ensure its perma- 
nent establishment, is such as to induce the Pab- 
lisher to commence the work at an earlier period 
than mentioned in the Prospectus. In doing this, 
he confidently hopes such support will be extended, 
as will enable him to render the work creditable to 
the city whence it emanates. The eastern sec- 
tions of the Union, are teeming with publications 
of a literary cast, many of which receive liberal 
encouragement from the West. The Publisher of 
the * Mirror” isof the opinion,--and in this heis 
not singular,—that there is talent enough amongst 
us, if properly encouraged and brought forward, to 
produce a periodical of this character, nearly if 
not quite equal to any issued from the eastern press. 
Therefore, if he receive adequate encouragement, a 
primary object with him will be, to awaken, by 
premiums and otherwise, the slumbering energies of 
western genius, and to bring modest merit to the 
light. 

The ‘ Mirror” will be published every oth- 
er Saturday, at the low price of oNE DOL- 
LAR AND. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per year, if pay- 
ment be made in advance, or within two months 
after the time of subscribing-—-ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIFTY CENTS, within six months—or ONE DOLLAR 
AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS within the year. An 
addition of 12 1-2 cents will be made to city sub- 
scribers who receive their papers by the carrier. 
Where payment is not made until after the expira- 
tion of the year subscribed for, and the Publisher 
is compelled to employ a collector, Two Dollars 
will invariably be demanded. 

But acadzance payment is equally to the interest 
of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ted, Any subscriber at a distance, where there may 
be no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 
vance payment, forwards oNE DOLLAR to the Pub- 
lisher, [postage paid,] will be credited with that 
amount, [the remainder te stand against him,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. 

A large edition of the present number has been 
printed, for general distribution. Those wishing 
to become subscribers , will please leave their names, 
as early as convenient, at the Book Store of the 
Publisher , No. 177, Main street, or at the printing 
office, south west corner of Fifth and Walnut 
JOHN H. WOOD—Publisher. 





Possibly—nay, probably, we will be considered 
tuilty of an act worthy ostracism, for not making 
our first appearance with a regularly ‘cut and dried? 
Editorial Address, of some months’ preparation — 
’Tis a vile practice, this thing of making one’s edé- 
torial debut with a long list of promises which are 
never to be fulfilled, and declarations which will af- 
ter a few months be disregarded, We wish to see it 
abolished. We hate ceremony in such matters, 
above all things. Besides, an Editor’s Address is 
much like a Novelist’s Preface: neither of them is 
read by the many--and we have too great a respect 
for the sovereignty of majorities, to labor for the few. 
And again—an editor’s address is necessarily a very 
self-ish_ affair; for self—self—self{—so gravely repre- 
sented. in the respectable pronoun we, or the high- 
sounding I, constitutes the complete dramatis per- 
sone, and is the ‘burthen of the song’ throughout. 

We do not lay claim to an extraordinary share of 
modesty, but some how. or other, self isa subject at 
whose dissection we had rather not be present. We 





will leave this theme to be harped upon by our rea- 
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seme scninatsiendneimmeaaemdaenaemmetinemeee 
ders, after a few months’ acquaintance. And we 
now extend them our open hand, only premising, 








' 'TEMIANA.  ® 
Henry Gambles, captain of the Lady Sherbroke, 





that wheu it shall be exerted to dethrone Virtue— 
to crimson the cheek of Innocence—or to pluck even 
a leaf from the volume of Morality—that moment 
may it fall palsied, unnerved and unregretted. All 
we ask is, a ‘God-speed,’ and a guid pro quo for our 
labors. 





LITERATURE IN AMERICA, 

Notwithstanding the all-engrossing subject of na- 
tional politics, we think a disposition to encourage 
literary effort, is becoming every day more and more 
apparentin America. Asevidence of this, we need 
only look at the number of new publications that are 
weekly , we might say daily springing into existence, 
the greater part of which receive a liberal, and many 
an almost incredible support. And then we have 
our novelists and poets—male and female—living 
comfortably from the mere exertions of their pen, 
who a few years since could with difficulty have 
found a publisher. But now, the names of Cooper, 
and Irving, and Paulding, Mrs. Hale and Miss 
Sedgwick, of the névelist order—and Percival, Bry- 
ant, and Halleck, of the poetic, are regarded with 
respectful admiration, and national pride. 

Native talent has already done enough, to prove 
that there is genius and ability among us. The 
‘Spy,’ ‘Pilot, ‘Red Rover,’ and one or two other no- 
velsof Mr. Cooper, will suffer no detriment by being 
placed on the same shelf with those of Scott. The 
novels of Brockden Brown, notwithstanding their pe- 
culiarities, are finished productions of the kind.— 
And then ‘there'is the fervor—the startling impetu- 
osity and originality, of John Neal; the graphic de. 
lineations of character and scenery of the author of 
‘Northwood ;? the smoothness and pleasantness, and 
often strength, of Miss Sedgwick; and the depth of 
feeling, and sublimity and eloquence of thought and 
language, of Flint. Werepeat these names,—and 
we could if we thought it necessary produce many 
more,—with a just pride. Each of them has done 
niuch to elevate the literature of our country. And 
now that their talents and labors are beginning to be 
appreciated—now that Americans will condescend 
to look into and read an American book—we trust 
they will do much more. ; 

As another evidence that a love of literature is be- 
coming more prevalent in this country, the fact may 
be mentioned, that men of learning and talent are 
beginning to take hold of the periodical press. Un- 
der the auspices of such men as the Buckincnams of 
Boston, and Judge Haut of the Illinois Monthly, 
this department of literature cannot fail to become 
equal, in the course of a few years, to the periodical 
literature of the mother country. 

We commenced this article with the intention of 
saying a word or two in relation to the last novel of 
Miss Sedgwick, called ‘Clarence.’ But we are at 
present so pressed for time, that we must close with 
merely recommending it to those who have not read 
it. Itis an agreeable and sprightly production, a- 


, bounding in pictures of American scenery, and 


sketches of American character and manners at the 
present time, and is vastly more suitable for the clo- 
set of an American Jady, than the ‘Falklands’ and 
‘Paul Cliffords’ of theday. ‘Although this work has 
been more than a year before the public, we cannot 


* find one in twenty of our novel-reading friends, who 


has read or even heard of it! Had ‘Clarence’ been 
a production of the English press, it would have been 
advertised in half the villages in the United States, 
and ushered into public favor by a long list of puffs, 
from.the ‘London New Monthly, ‘ Blackwood,’ 
‘London Literary Gazette,’ and some dozens of 
American weeklies and dailies, 





wrecked some time since on the cvast of Newfound- 
land, by which two hundred and seventy-three per- 
sons (principally emigrating Irish) lost their lives, 
has been convicted of wilfully wrecking the ship to 
get the ensurance, and sentenced to be hung. He 
has since confessed his crime, and acknowledged the 
justice of the punishment. History can produce 
few instances of greater callousness of heart, than 
that manifested in the commission of this horrible 
deed. 

The ‘ Young Duke’ ‘has arrived in town; but we 
have not yet found time to hold a tete-a-tete with 
him. He comes among us with favorable recom- 
mendations, being a younger brother to‘ Vivian 
Grey ’—the most delightful companion we ever spent 
aday with. The ‘Young Duke’ is said to be a ve- 
ry clever sprig of English nobility, but inferior in 
point of interest, to the adventurous ¢ Vivian.” 

A new novel, entitled * The Tuilleries, has re- 
cently been published by the Messrs. Harper. It is 
said to be “powerfully written and deeply interest- 
ing.” Thescene is laid in France, during the time 
of the former French Revolution—the bloody days 
of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. 

A Mr. John G. Miller, in the Cherry Valley (Pa.) 
Gazette, gives the following curious and nove! cau- 
tion :—*All persons are hereby forbid marrying my 
daughter Betsy.” !! 

There is much truth in the following language, 
used by Leigh Hunt, in speaking of the late French 
revolution :—It is not to be denied, that up to 
this moment, the revolution of 1830 in France, has 
brought forth none but bitter fruits; the ruin of hun- 
dreds of opulent families; thousands of industrious 
workmen thrown out of employment ; perpetual ap- 
prehension of internal tumults or foreign war; the 
most gri 2 disappoint te, the must Vivient po- 
litical dissentions; and, finally, a government not 
more democratic in its constitution, not more popu- 
lar in its spirit, and, by the necessity of its false po- 
sition, not less oppressive and anti-national in its 
acts, than that of Charles the Tenth” However 
much we may rejoice at the overthrow of the late 
government, we must acknowledge there is truth— 
too much truth, in the preceding extract from the 
‘London Examiner.’ 

A negro has been arrested in Baltimore, supposed 
to be general NAT, (as he is styled,) the leader of 
the Southampton depredators. 

The private revenue of Louis Philip, is said to 
amount to about two million dollars per year. He 
is said to be the richest sovereign in Europe. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 

The ‘Dirge of the Indian Widow, (a beautiful 
specimen of backwoods poetry,) and one or two oth- 
er favors from correspondents, will be given in our 
next. . 

It may not be amiss, to request those who may fa- 
vor us with the mind-work of their leisure moments, 
to consult brevity, as much as possible, in all their 
communications. We would recommend to them as 
a model worthy following, both as to its style and 
matter, the excellent sketch in this number of the 
Mirror, entitled the * Exile of Mexico.’ ,It is with 
such pictures as this, drawn from reality—and that 
reality amongst ourselves, in our own ‘far West,’— 
that we wish to regale ourreaders. It is our inten- 
tion to discard, in a great measure, the sickly senti- 
mentality so common in periodicals of a literary 
character. Sensible communications, even when 
coarsely written, will always be preferred to the 
namby-pamby ravings of moon-sick rhymsters and 
romancing idiots, 








S’ PARTERRE. 


THE STORMED FORT.:—A TALE OF 
» 1756. 
“But, take a sodger from his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill,— 
Say,such is royal George’s will, 
And there’s the foe,— 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa ata blow.”—Burns. 

The glories of a beautiful oriental sunset were 
falling over the wide Ganges, and lending a soft- 
er tint to the dark foliage of the jungles along 
its shores,—touching here and there the dim 
tower of some heathen temple with a finger of 
gold;—and, above, painting the sky with a co- 
louring richer than that of the golden Heaven of 
Mahomet. The British fleet, as it lay with its 
dark batteries frowning upon the walls of May- 
apore, and still reeking with the smoke of its 
artillery, was motionless as the glassy element 
upon which it rested,—each mast and spar, cast- 
ing its distinct and tapering shadow far away to 
the eastward. 

‘¢ Clive!” said Admiral Watson, as he with- 
drew the glass from his eye, through which he 
had been surveying the fortress and battered 
walls of Mayapore, ‘these black scoundrels 
are still busy and numerous. Our artillery has 
shaken their walls somewhat, but so long as they 
receive no considerable corporeal injury, they 
will hold out against us. And see, they are 
swarming like bees, upon yonder eminence.” 

«‘And we are likely to feel their stings,’’ said 
Col. Clive, as a shower of musket balls swept 
past them, and four of the ship’s company fell at 
their feet. ‘What shall be done Admiral!” 

Before a reply could be made, a sailor by the 
neme of @traham, staggered forward and con- 
fronted the two officers. 

‘“Why, Colonel,I’ll tell yourwhat’s to be done. 
Take a dozen on us, and board ’em. 
my eyes if I could’nt do it myself.” 

In ordinary cases such an address from a com- 
mon sailor would have been replied to by a round 
dozen of lashes from a boatswain’s mate;—but 
the oddity of the proposal—the queer look and 
tone of the drunken seaman, forced a smile upon 
the weather-beaten severity of the Admiral’s 
countenance, as he ordered the fellow back to 


D—n 


‘his post. 


Whether the Admiral took his hint from the 
sailor’s advice, or otherwise, we know not, but 
he actually ordered preparations to be made for 
storming the enemy’s works. Col. Clive, at the 
head of some hundred soldiers, landed below the 
town, under cover of the darkness, with orders 
to remain quiet until about day-break, and then 
make a vigorous attack upon the fortress. 

About ten o’clock that evening,a solitary fi- 
gure, in the garb of a British tar, the circumgyra- 
tions of whose motion, gave evidence that ar- 
rack punch had by no means improved the awk- 
wardness of his sea legs—was seen working his 
way towards the enemy’s fortifications, veering 
now to the right and then to the left, like a boat 
rowing against shifting winds and eddies. It 
was none other than Streham himself, evidently 
too much elated by the influence of grog to rea- 
son cooly upon anything. Insensible to fear, 
but with no very definite purpose in his mind, he 
staggered onward until he found himself directly 








under the walls of Bougee Fort;—a strong forti- 























fication, defending the. town of Mayapore.— 
Strahan, after vainly endeavoring to press on- 
ward, and thereby bringing ‘his head several 
times in rough contact with the wall, looked up- 
ward and began to realize his situation. ' The 
wall at this point had been greatly exposed to 
the cannon ofthe British fleet, and a huge breach 
had been [laid open, just before the spot where 
Straham was standing, partially revealed by the 
lamps and torches which flashed a wild light from 
the interior of the fortress. - The drunken sailor 
looked at it with as much coolness as his inebria- 
tion would admit of, Burns says somewhere in 
his Tam O’Shanter, 
““Wi’ twopenny we fear nae evil, 
Wii’ usquebaugh we face the devil.” 

and the conduct of Strahan certainly verified his 
assertion. Bestowing a hearty curse upon his 
Admiral for a land-lubber, and a coward, he 
clambered up the breach and mounted upon the| 
bastion. Several dark visaged infidels, rendered | 
stll more hideous by the grime of gunpowder, 
who were sitting quietly upon the platform,sprang | 
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Strahan wasamazed. He had expected praise 
and promotion, he found rebukes, and threaten- 
sngs of punishment. Indignant at such treat- 
ment, and totally forgetting the respect due to his 
commander, he thrust his head into his tarpau- 

ling and his hands into his pockets, and reeled 
out of the Admiral’s cabin, muttering as he went,- 
** Hark’ee, old boy, if I’m flogged for this ’ere 
action, may the devil roast me, if I ever take 










until by their liberation, he can advance some of his 
purposes, or haye his vanity flattered by 
negotiationfor theirrelease. - 

_ Phere is a brighter side to the’picture of this sin- 
gular man;—and we are even compelled to acknow!l- 
edge that with allhis tyr he has been a bless- 
ing to Paraguay. He has tolerated all religions— 
put an end to persecuti ished manufac- 
tures—created a well di army—enriched 





another fort by myself, as long as I’m above 
hatches,” 

This was too much. The grim visage of the 
Admiral relaxed ; and he joined loudly in the 
laugh which followed the retreating sailor. It is 
unnecessary to say that the heinous offence 
against military discipline, wasfrom that moment 
completely overlooked ; and that the jovial offen- 
der, received his due merit as the hero of the 
stormed fort of Mayapore.—Hartford (Conn.) 
Review. 





A MODERN TYRANT. 





upon ‘their feet at the startling apparition of 
Strahan. Discharging his pistol at the nearest of 
his enemies, who rolled back with a fatal wound |} 
upon the platform, the sailor flourished his cut- 
lass, and shouted in a tone which thrilled through 
every nook of Mayapore, and reached even the 
camp of his comrades, 

‘* Hurra!—The place is mine!” 

The startled garrison returned the shout, and 
sprang confusedly to arms. Strahan gave we 
cheers, and put himself upon the defensive. 
that instant halfa dozen of Strahan's shipmates al 

| 
| 
| 





who had also strayed away from the camp, hear- 
ing the outcry, and recognizing the vojge of one 
of their fellows, sprang up the breach, and re-| 
peated the cheering hurra. The whole British! 
camp was by this time in motion,—the orders of| 
Col. Clive were disregarded—all discipline was’ 
forgotten, and officers and men rushed promiscu- 
ously to the attack. They scaled the breach, 
and the bayonet and cutlass did bloody work| 
among the Infidels of the garrison. In ten mi-| 
nutes all was over; and a British salute from the| 
guns of the Bougee fort, told the astonished Ad-| 
miral that Mayapore was his own. 

The next morning, Strahan, the hero of the 
affair, was brought before Admiral Watson. The | 
Admiral was a stern, dark visaged man,—a se- 
vere disciplinarian,—and, however gratified he 
might have been at the capture of the fort, he 
was sadly shocked at the total want of discipline 
manifested in the desperate undertaking. 

*‘Strahan,”’ he said, somewhat sternly, “what 
have you been doing?” 

The sailor bowed stiffly, scratched his head 
with one hand, and twirled his tarpauling in the 
other. ‘*Why, d’ye see,” said he with the ut- 
most simplicity of look and tone, ‘‘to be-sure 
*twas I that took the fort—-but I hope there was 
no harm in’t.” A roar of laughter burst from the 
subaltern officers, and even the Admiral bit his 
lip; but exerting himself to command his coun- 
tenance, he expatiated on the fatal consequences 
which might have attended sucha mad exploit, 
and dismissed the offender with a severe rebuke, 
and a distant threat that at some proper opportu- 
nity he should certainly be punished for his te- 
merity. 





Paraguay is the Peninsula formed by the Parana 
‘and Paraguay, containing about 30,000square miles. 
its population is about 200, 000, composed of whites, 
\blacks, and mixed races. The whites, with the ex- 
ception of about 800 Spaniards, are Creoles, and 
constitute seven eights of the population. This 
little government is entirely under the control of 


Paraguay, in imitation of other South American 
States, revolted -from the Spanish Government in 
1810. About the year 1813 the deputies of the State 
t||adopted a consular form of Government, and Dr. 
Francia and one Yegros were chosen Consuls. In 
1814 Dr. Francia managed to gain over the deputies 


to his purpose, and was chosen sole Dictator of the 
Country for three years. In 1817, so artfully had 
jhe managed during his Dictatorship, that the De- 
puties without hesitation, chose him Dictator for life. 
Having thus gained the summit of his ambition, he 
threw aside all disguise. He was jealous,—revenge- 
ful—passionate, and remorseless. He despatched 
\|his victims almost without trial. He filled his pri- 
sons to overflowing. The poor Spaniards suffered 
most severely. Yet, he seems to have been actua- 
ted by none of those motives which have urged on 
other tyrants. He lived in the most economical 
manner—without ostentation-—and in the practice 
of the most rigid morality. He seemed to act upon a 
strange system of utility, which tofally disregarded 
individual suffering By tyranny he has established 
necessary manufactures—and has promoted Agricul- 
ture, by forcing mento labor. He compelled the in- 
habitants of Assumption to pull down their old hous- 
es,and build the city anew. He has uniformly refu- 
sed to enter into negotiation or commerce with the 
neighboring provinces,—and has compelled his coun- 
try to depend upon its own resources. He is always 
fearful of assassination, and not long since, he 
threw an old woman into prison for looking into 
his window; and also gave thesentinel the follow- 
ing singular order: ‘If any body fixes his eyes up- 
on my house, fire at him. If you miss, here’s an- 
other shot, (holding out a loaded musket which he 
had in his hand) and if you miss again, I sha’nt miss 
you.” The strange order spread like wild fire.— 
All avoided this redoubtable castle, and those who 
were obliged to pass it, walked with their eyes upon 
the ground. 

The whole population of Paraguay are held ina 
strange sort ofimprisonment. None can leave the 
country without the consent of the Dictator. He 
makes prisoners of all foreigners, and retains them 








one man, Don Jose Gaspard Rodriguez de Francia. |} 


griculture—revived the arts—and while the other 
‘States of South Amerio& have been rent with broils, 
and deluged with blood,he has secured tranquillity to 
Paraguay. Acting upon the principle that “ the 
end sanctifies the means,” he has introduced a salu- 
tary reform, not by the gentle means of persuasion, 
and by slowly operating upon public opinion, but 
by violence and terror.—Hartford (Conn.) Review. 





NAPOLEON IN HIS YOUTH. 
‘The following short, but highly graphic, eloquent 
and affectionate picture of the youth of the great- 
est man of modern times, cannotsfail to interest all 
readers. 

“It cannot be denied, that Napoleon in his youth 
was a charming young man; his look, and particu- 
larly the sweet expression which he so well knew 
how to give his face when doing an action of kind- 
ness, always gave that impression. His anger was 
indeed terrible, and although accustomed to it, I ne- 
ver regarded his fine face, when in anger, without 
experiencing a sort of shudder; when animated, his 
smile was equally captivating, and the disdainful 
play of his mouth made one tremble. Add to all 
this, a forehead worthy the crown of a world, and 
hands of which the most captivating coquette might 
feel proud, and the soft and white skin of which cov- 
ered nuscles of brass,and bones of diamond. All 
this did not make him prond when a child, or pre- 
sumptuous when he grew up a fine and elegant 
young man.”’. 





BYRON. 

Misfortune stamped him for her own at his birth; 
and with no equivocal sign, a termagant and a li- 
bertine were his cradle watchers. He had no “ mo- 
nitor of his young years.” His youth was blasted 
initsspring; (true, indeed, like many who have 
built themselves monuments in the bosoms of men) 
he, who could move all hearts with: sympathy, was 
unable to touch the one of his choice with love. 
He lived— 





‘as lives a withered bough, 
Blossomiless, leafless, and alone. ” 

He died—he, the man upon whom the eyes of the 
world were fixed with admiration, if not with favor, 
died in a cheerless barrack room, without: a friend 
or relative to minister to him:—his last moments 
disturbed by the clamours of a mutinous soldiery, 
and his eyes closed by a menial. Nay, more, his 
very remains cannot escape contumely. His ashes 
are excluded from a public cementery by his count- 
rymen; and there are those found in the land which 
he delighted to honor, who would brand his name 
with infamy. Ifsuch are the penalties of frailty 
and indiscretion, what ignominy is reserved for 
actual crime? 





Women are treated by good men as friends, by 
libertines as playthings, and by cowardsasslaves. 
Women who desert the vindication of their own 
sex, are like soldiers who forsake their own cause 
on the field-of battle, and standing between two 
armies, are exposed to the fire of hoth. 





{Those of our Subscribers who may be neglected by 
the carrier, will please call at Mr. Wood’s Book Store, 








and receive their papers. 
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WHAT Is LIFE? ; 
[There is-eloquence of thoyght as well as of ountuadat 
the following paragraph from Arnott’s Elements: of 

Physic.] . 

“The functions by whieh the animal body as- 
sumes foreign matters from around, and convegts 
them intosits oWn substance, is little inviting in 
some of its defails; but taken alvogether, is one 
of the most wondefful subjects which caffengage 
the human attenti§n2> It points directly fo the 
cutious and yet unan fd question— What is 
Lire! "The student of Pars may analyze with 
all his art those minute portions of matter called 
seeds and ova, which he knows to be the rudi- 
ments of future‘creations, and the links -by which 
endless generations of living creatures hang to 
existence: , but he cannot disentangle and display 
apart their mysterious Lire! that something u 
der the influence of which each little germ in due 
time swells out to fill an invisible mould.of matu- 
rity which determines, its forms and ‘proportions. 
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once more emerge, Pecectiar whlchiscteee i€ he hardships of poverty, and throws a halo of 
mounting in the air with screams of exultation.— }\t ay erent the loathsomeness of disease. It can 
These are the signals for our hero, who, launch- | brea yin an atmosphere of good sense. It 
ing into the : air,sinstantly gives and soon enjoys an equal pulse only from the prescriptions 
goinson t the fish hawk; oach exerts h ‘utmost to of religion. It exalts the inward and ennobles 
mount above the other, displaying i in these ren-|ithe outward man. It adds grace to beauty ; 
countres the most elegant and sublime ariel.evo-||sweetness,to good sense: it throws a veil over 
lutions. The unincumtered eagle rapidly advan-||deformity,and unites us more strongly in the 
ces, andiis just onthe point. of reaching his op-||bonds of our social compact. He who possesses 
ponénty when, with a sudden scream, probabiy it, can secretly control his fellowemen white he 
of despair and honest execration, the latter drops||hipiself is above the dominion of circumstances. 
his fish; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, ||He must acquire a skilfulness of expression that 
as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a||sometimes hemay blunt the arrow’s point ; some- 
whirlwind, snaches it in his grasp ere it reaches||times paint with the glowing fancy of a poet; 
the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently ||sometimes administer the oil and wine into that 
away to the woods.” most tendet of all vulnerable points—self love. 








Refinement seeks conyerse with nature rather 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. than the’broad glare of pomp and circumstance. 
Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, The grovelling mind looks for gratification in 
all ‘was yet quiet at the sepulchre—Death||Sensuality, but refinement looks through sensu- 
held his sceptre over the Son of God; still and|j#lity up to the god of sensualty—it tears the 





One such substance thus becomes a beauteous 
rose-bush; another a noble oak; a third an eagle, 
a fourth an elephant—Yea, in the same way, out 
of the rade materialsof broken seeds and roots, 
and leaves of plants, and bits of animal flesh, is 
built up the human frame itself, whether of the 
active male, ‘combining gracefulness with 
strength, or of the gentler woman, with beauty 
around her as light. » How passing’ strange that 
such should be the origin of the bright human 
eye, whose glance pierces as if the invisible soul 
were shot with it—of the lips which pour forth 
sweetest eloquence—of the larynx, whi - by 


vibrating, fills the surrounding air with oe 
and more wonderful ther alt; of thet: muss shutup 


silent the hours passed on; the guards stood by/|}film fromour moral sight, and enables us to see 
their posts; the rays of the midnight moon||the deformity of nature unarrayed in the artifi- 
gleathed over. their helmets and on their spears; cial guise of society. What a powerilthis to 
the enemies of Christ exulted in their success;}|P08sess! how dangerous without the guide of 
the hearts of his friends were sunk in desponden- religion! how wise in our Creator to make them 
cy and sorrow; the spirits‘ of glory waited in. inseparable! Without it, we are brutes—with it, 
anxious suspense to behold the event, and won-{|We tenant a moral paradise. 

dered at the ways of God. At length the morn- 
ing star, rising inthe east, announced the ap- 
proach.of light—the third day began to dawn up- 








THE STARS. 
Frxep stars.—Astronomers suppose the stars 


yon the world; when, on a sudden, the earth trem-||are Se etaanrthi istothis, each has 


bled to its centre, and the powers of heaven were}|re@6lving’afound it; planets similar to those in our 


shaken; an angel of God descended—thé jenards system; and that many of these planets again have 
shrunk back fromthe terrorof his ore - revolving around them, and performing 








within the bony fortress of the scull, whose deli- 
cate and curious texture is the abode of the soul, 

with its reason which contemplates, and its sensi- 
bility which delights in these and endless other 
miracles of creation!” 





WHITEHEADED, OR BALD EAGLE. 
[The following picturesque and interesting description 

of ‘this bird is taken from Wilsoni’s American Ornitho- 

log: 

citipvated on the high dead limb of soit oi 
gantic tree that commands a wide view of the 
neighbouring shore ‘and ocean, he (the eagle) 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their avoca- 
tions below; the snow white gulls slowly winnow- 
ing the air; the busy tringe scouring along the 
sands; trains of ducks streaming. over the sur- 
face; silent and watchful cranes, intent and-wa- 
ding; clamorous crows; an@all the winged rhulti, 
tudes that subsist by the bounty. ofthis yast li- 


quid magazine of nature. High oyer all these it 


hovers one whose agtions, instantly: arrest. his 
wholeattention. By his wide curvature of wing, 
and sudden suspension inair, he “knows him to 
be the fish hawk, setting over some devoted -vic- 
tun of the deep. © His eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself with half-opened_ wings, 


ou the branch, he watches the result. Dow n, ra.) 


pid as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant 
object_of his attention, the roar_of its- wings 
reaching the ear as it disappears i in the deep, ma- 
king the surges foam around! At this ‘moment, 
the eager looks of the eagle are‘all ardour; and le- 


veling his neck for flight, he sees the fish hawk Jdent” of gentle blood, but deigns to meliorate||please in conversation than to shine in it. 





fell prostrate on the ground; his watchiannan tae same duties towards their primary planets, 
was like lightning, and his raiment was as white|| which mgons, 6 secondary planets, discharge in 
as snow: he rolled away the stone from the se-|lour system. 

pulchre, and sat upon it. But who is this that|} Consre.tatTions.—The fixed stars may be dis- 
eBineth from the tomb, with dyed garments, from||tinguished from thé planets by their emitting a 


ithe bed of deatht He that is glorious in his ap-|{twinkling, tremulous light. For the convenience 
jipearance, walking in the greatness: of his||of reference, the stars are divided into groups 


stfength! It is thy Prince, @ Zion! Christian, ||called Gonste/lations; these constellatiqns have lit- 
it is thy Lord! He hath trodden the winepress|itle resemblance to the figure of the animals, &c. 
alone; he hath stained his garments with blood; |lafter which theyare named. Large stars have 
but now, as the first-born from the womb of na-||generally proper names of their own, as Sirius, 
ture, he meets the morning of his resurrection. ||4c.—others are only named by joining one of the 
He rises a conquéror from the graye; he returns/|letters of the Greek alphabet to the name of the 
with blessingsijpm the world of spirits; he brings ||constellation; forexample, Gemma Dracois, or 
salvation to the sons of men, Never did the re-|}G@emma of the Dragon. 

turning sun uslier.in so glorious a. day! Jt was|| » Numper or FIXED sTaRS.—Of the fixed’ stars 
the jubilee of the universe! The morning stars||there are about two thousand visible to the na- 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted |iked eye on a fine night; but the number which 
for joy; the Father of Mercies looked down from||may be seen‘by the means of a very powerful tel- 
his throne in the Keavens, withrcomplacency; het/escope is almost incredi’le, and certainly ineal- 
beheld his world restored; he saw his work that|\culable. Dr. Herschel, in a quarter of an hour, 
as good. Then did the desert rejoice; the|/saw one hundred and sixteen thousand stars pass 
face of nature was gladdened before him, and the through a teléseope, which only covered a round 
blessings’ of the Eternal descended asthe dew of||spot equal in diameter-to one three hundred and 
heaven foF the refroalings oF the nations. ANON. {\sixtieth part of the whole distance from the ho- 


: |rizon to the zenitli. Every improvement in tel- 
REFINEMENT. escopes hias rendered, visible, stars not seen be- 
To refinement we owe the most exquisite plea-|ifore; and therefore we may conclude, that the 
sures of existence. We detiot mean that sickly || Wholé of the creation is not accessible to human 
sensibilty which is distressed at a violation of eti-||sight. p 
quette, or that specious air of aristocratic pomp;|| Great talents for conversation require to be ac- 
we mean that nice perception of what is amiable,||companied with great politeness: he who eclipses 
dignified, or élégant in social intercourse. It. is | others owes them great civilities, and whatever 
not confined to the palace, or even to the “acci. |ja mistaken vanity may tell us, it is better to 





























